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Dedication 


Because Dr. Meta Anderson Post gave the years of 
her life and her rare ability to the understanding and 
betterment of mentally retarded children, this issue of 
The Training School Bulletin is dedicated to her memory, 


Among Meta Anderson’s varied and successful ex. 
periences her activities in France and Serbia stand out, 

Toward the close of the war, plans were made for 
a piece of rehabilitation work to be done in Serbia and 
the American Commission to Serbia was organized. It 
was my privilege to have Dr. Anderson to assist in this, 
The School Board of Newark gave her a leave of ab- 
sence a second time because we needed so badly some- 
one with her qualifications, her faith and her confidence 
that much could be done. In Serbia the more modern 
educational ideas were not noticeably present. The war 
had depleted the schools of teachers and there was great 
need for fundamentals for educational procedure. Dr, 
Anderson’s long experience with special class children 
in Newark and New York was needed for just this sort 
of thing. Patiently, persistently and finally successfully 
she organized classes in a number of Serbian communi- 
ties. 

We had a few native teachers and they all worked 
with Dr. Anderson and appreciated her fine leadership. 
It was among the children that her spirit shone and 
wherever she went she was followed by smiles and evi- - 
dent feelings of confidence. The tendency on the part 
of most of us was to try to teach the children to speak 
English so it would be easier for us to converse with 
them. Dr. Anderson was the leader:in the group that 
set out to understand and speak Serbian and that en- 
deared her not only to the children but to their mothers 
as well. 

Her spirit permeated the work from every angle 
and long after she returned to America the patterns that 
she set were being used in the school systems there. 


The Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey EDWARD R. JOHNSTONE 
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Dr. Meta Anderson Post 


It was written of Napoleon: “Grand, gloomy, and peculiar, 
he sat upon the throne a sceptered hermit, wrapped in the soli- 
tude of his own originality.” 

Seven years before Meta Anderson was born, that quota- 
tion was assigned to our class in English composition as the 
subject for a term paper. For some strange reason, it comes 
to me now, as I sit down to make my contribution to this Me- 
morial: 

The sentence has a swing and a majesty that somehow 
arouses a feeling that is appropriate. It may then be discovered 
that by a few changes, partly of emphasis and partly by con- 
trast, we have a rather striking description of our subject. 

“Grand” in the sense of “preeminent by reason of great 
ability or high character; noble; worthy of exalted respect.” 

“Gloomy” (by contrast) emphatically not. It may well be 
doubted if anyone ever saw her gloomy even for a moment. 
She was always cheerful; always optimistic. 

“Peculiar”: “Having a character exclusively (her) own, 
unlike anything else of the same class or kind; specific; par- 
ticular.” This was especially noticeable. One felt it always in 
her presence, not in the sense of “odd” or “strange”; but in the 
sense of “Different but friendly and admirable.” ; 

“Sat upon the throne’ —her office chair. It became a 
throne whenever she sat in it. 

“A sceptered hermit” Her pen was her scepter. Hermit? 
Again a contrast. No one was more healthily or helpfully social 
than she. No one was more accessible. Her work with chil- 
dren was literally with children. 
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“Wrapped in the solitude of his own originality.” That iy 
a poetic phrase that may have any one of several different megp. 
ings. As applied to Meta Anderson, it reminds me of anothe 
unusual characteristic. Of all the people I have ever know, 
who “do things” I think Meta Anderson was the most uno}. 
trusive. There was no Capital “I” in her vocabulary, Sh. 
never talked of what she was “going to do”: and if she told of 
what she had done, she did it in such a way that one got the 
impression that it merely “happened”. Of her early life ang 
personal history, she so seldom spoke that but few of her friends 
knew much about it. In that sense she was indeed “wrapped 
in the solitude of her own originality.” 

The fifth session of the Vineland Summer School for teach. 
ers of backward children, was held in 1908. Among those who 
took the course, was Miss Anderson. The class was not large 
and during the six weeks of the school, we got well acquainted 
with all the students. They were all good, serious minded, 
hard-working people. We instructors sometimes discussed some 
of the more outstanding students and by the end of the session, 
generally had a fair idea of how they ranked. There were writ- 
ten examinations at the end. As soon as we had graded the 
papers, we met together to discuss the results before announce 
ing them to the students. In 1908, as we came together, some 
body said “What about this Miss Anderson?” “She handed in 
the best paper of the group, in my work.” And every one of 
us had the same report. And the surprise was that not one of 
us had picked her out. We knew she was a good student, but 
not until we got her written work, did we realize how good 
There were other papers that were technically almost as good 
as hers, but they lacked that insight, that deep appreciation of 
the problem which have characterized her life work. 


A couple of years later, I had an errand in one of the N. Y. 
City Public Schools. As I entered the office, the Principal 
greeted me and said “I think we have somebody here that you 
know.” I could not think who it might be, but when he opened 
the door there was Meta Anderson with a group of dull boys. 
After the greetings were over, she said “What would you like 
to see?” “Whatever you have to show me.” Then a boy went 
and whispered something. She smiled and said “Would you like 
to hear our band?” They got out the instruments and played 
for us. When it was over, I said “I did not know you were 
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musical!” “I am not” was her reply. “Then how about this 
pand?”” “You told us at Summer School that these children 
loved music.” “But who trained them?” “I did. I took lessons 
and learned how to play the cornet. For the instruments, I 
begged $25. of Mr. Huyler” (the candy man). 
There is Meta Anderson. Perhaps others of the more than 
700 graduates of the Vineland summer. school, have learned to 
play a band instrument so as to be able to instruct and give 
pleasure to the children in her backward class. I have never : 
heard of it, nor do I recall ever having found another “Band” 3 
in such a class. 

In 1910 she became Director of the Binet classes in New- ‘ 

ark, N. J. These were classes for backward children. This be- 
came her life work. She was there 32 years. It was not an easy : 
job. These were the early days of such work. There were crit- 
ics at every turn. The administration, itself was not any too i 
sure of the importance of the work. But Meta Anderson went : 
right on with her program. She knew what she wanted to do, ’ 
and it was not a copy of anybody else. It was an original plan a 
to fit the situation. She used to sum it up by saying “If you ¥ 
want to help these children, you must get down where they are.” ; 
—perhaps as good a statement of the problem as the language 4 
affords. And Meta Anderson got down where they were. No 4 
one ever did it better. She went far ahead of anything that had a 
ever been done before. She realized that it was more than just 
aschool problem. It was a social problem. Accordingly she an- 
nexed the home. She knew it was no use to tell these children 
they ought to bathe frequently. They had no place to bathe. 
Accordingly, she had bathrooms put into her schools. Manual 
training: yes; but not making things that nobody wanted. Go 
into the home and see what was needed. Mending broken fur- 
niture brought from home is as good training as making Morris 
chairs, and arouses a thousand times more interest. 

Her boys grew up and “Graduated”. Then they came back 
with their wives and one boy wanted to reserve a place for his 
son in the Binet class when he should be old enough to go to 
school. 

New Jersey had passed a law that any school system that 
had as many as ten children that were three years backward, 
must establish a special class for them. There were not enough 
trained teachers, and so the State Supt. invited a group of peo- 
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ple interested, to prepare a pamphlet that might be of some 
help to the teachers who got appointed to these classes, Miss 
Anderson’s chapter was the only one that was of real help to 
the teachers. (I can say that because I had one of the chap. 
ters to write). 

Miss Anderson’s grasp of the problem was almost uncanny, 
With that she coupled executive ability of a high order, The 
two together have put the Newark schools in the forefront of 
cities that are attempting to train the backward child. 

We have no adequate definition of genius and therefor 
there is not much point in calling one a genius. But we d 
agree that a genius has something that most people do not have. 
I have no hesitation in applying the term to Meta Anderson, 
She certainly had something that most of us do not have. More. 
over, that “something” was a quality that enabled her to fit in 
to her environment and contribute ideas and labor of great 
value. At one time we were accustomed to hear about the “ee. 
centricities of genius.” If eccentricities are essential to genius, 
then I fear Miss Anderson cannot qualify. She had no eccen- 
tricities, so far as I could ever discover. 

She was a loyal and faithful friend. If anyone was unkind 
she wasted no time talking about it, but went about her work 
as though nothing had happened. She never indulged in vitu- 
peration, or sought to “get even.”” There were the usual rival- 
ries and jealousies, but she was too big to be disturbed by them. 
She held her position for thirty-two years through no political 
influences, but by sheer strength of character, devotion to her 
work, and was justified by results. One does not say in these 
days: “We shall not look upon her like again.” Her influence 
is dynamic and will last. Those who knew her, and especially 
those who worked with her will, both consciously and uncon- 
sciously emulate her. There will be many like her; and some 
part of their success will be a reflection of her wonderful char- 
acter as manifested in the life she lived. 


HENRY H. GODDARD 
Columbus, Ohio e 
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Over Three Decades Of Service To Mankind 


INTRODUCTION 


“Happiness first; all else follows”, the motto emblazoned 
over the portals at The Training School at Vineland was also 
the guide used by Dr. Meta Anderson for the classes in the Di- 
yision of Special Education in Newark. As Dorothy Canfield in 
the Survey Graphic of February, 1943 in her “Thoughts on 
Vineland” writes of her first puzzlement of this fact, so also 
will be the plight of the rank and file of serious, law abiding, 
God fearing men and women. The aim of man’s creation, how- 
ever, is for good and if this purpose is consummated, happi- 
ness, which is a corollary of goodness, is attained and an un- 
derstanding will be had of this motto. 

For menkind, everywhere, this should be emphasized, “Hap- 
piness first.” Adherence to such a belief smooths the way, gives 
strength to ford the turbulent stream and stimulates one to 
overcome the mightier obstacle. 

The charm of these magic words, “Happiness first;” was 
felt, adopted and treasured by Dr. Anderson, in her early days 
of study at Vineland under the guidance of Dr. Henry Goddard. 
From him she gleaned the ways of guiding the slow-learning 
child. 

“Happiness first;” was not only the foundation on which 
she established her work for the subnormal in Newark, but 
it was the permeator of the program. Her pioneering was in 
a virgin field when little consideration or thought was given 
to this type of child. The only aim of school people was relief 
of an undecipherable problem and Dr. Anderson having the vis- 
ion and perspicacity to see the goal and the rich service in the 
field of those less endowed eagerly set to work to plan a pro- 
gram for them. ) 

The beginning was of necessity crude since the fashioning 
of clinical tools was still in an embryonic stage, individual dif- 


ferences were not thought much about and the type of appro-. 


priate program was being empirically established. As a result 
all types were accepted in these classes and in the School for 


To carry on the tasks of her who had to leave is a token of honor to Dr. Elizabeth 
Kelly, Dr. Anderson's successor, who has contributed this worthy biography. 
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the Feebleminded, as it was first called, a great variety of mis 
fits found their way to this haven of understanding. They wer 
accepted and the motto “Happiness first” was put to work on, 
full-time schedule. 

This experimental venture was in keeping with the aims of 
a Democracy for when this problem became ponderous for the 
regular classes, the State did not decree that these childrey 
were no longer fit to live—-as Nazi Germany has done in her 
so-called “mercy murders” — rather they set up a law dictat. 
ing that where sufficient children of retarded mentality are |p. 
cated in a community special class provision was to be made for 
them. 

By this action the machinery, that guides the destiny of 
a Democracy wherein ALL may have equal opportunity, typi- 
fies its aims. 

I. 1910— 1920. 

In 1910 with the war clouds gathering in Europe and the 
knowledge that the capacities of one individual were different 
from another realized by very few, Dr. Anderson, a teacher in 
the New York City Schools received an invitation from the New. 
ark Board of Education to form the first classes for the slow 
learner in this city. She turned her eyes westward to this 
neighboring metropolis to begin a career and launch a work 
that was to be regarded, not only nationally, but internationally. 


As all great endings begin small and modestly, so did hers 
with two classes, she herself being one of the teachers. 

Like all people energetically engaged in a work that will 
serve to aid and to advance the absolute development of the 
individual, she, many times had to confine herself in patience, 
and observe the temper of the served. This may be attributed 
to the fact that no matter how many golden keys a person pos 
sesses, the door to the ultimate can only be opened when the 
individual or individuals are ready to embrace what lies within. 

So in this decade when educational development every- 
where was a toleration rather than an acceptance, the nucleus 
of this present department was attended by a small but gradual 
amplification. However, the zeal of this pioneer was never 
dimmed, since she understood human nature and was convers- 
ant with the philosophy of the times. Five focal points for the 
reception of the mentally retarded were established, however, 
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and opportunity to benefit from a special class program at the 
end of this period was available to approximately five hundred 
children. Though growth was not as rapid as desired by Dr. 
Anderson, since such a large school population as Newark 
served, should have, statistically, afforded a greater percentage 
for special class placement, care was observed that what was 
launched should be adequate. The interims of waiting were 
used to consolidate the gain and adjust the shortcomings. 

The educational philospohy she projected from the very 
beginning was best summed up in the introduction written by 
Dr. Goddard of her book “Education for Defectives”, published 
in 1917, wherein she recorded guides for teaching the defec- 
tive which were the results of her educational experiences to 
date. He said in part — “Instead of trying to get at the defec- 
tive by reaching from above down, she steps down at once to 
‘where he is’ and plans her word on his level.” 

This keen grasp of her attack on this problem was crystal- 
lized in the psychological testing that Dr. Anderson, herself, did 
during this decade and the next. Besides supervising the classes, 
her duties included testing for admission until 1918 when the 
Psycho-Educational Clinic was established, and retesting when 
the occasion warranted. Though these dual duties made her 
program heavy, it gave one advantage in allowing her to keep 
in close contact with the children, to know them personally and 
to be continually aware of the direction that the instructional 
program should take. 

The last two years of this period afforded experiences 
which were to establish her as an authority on organizing and 
programming for the deviate. 

In the summer of 1918, a year after the United States had 
joined her Allies to stem the brutal thrust of the Hun, Dr. An- 
derson volunteered her services to her country. She was ap- 
pointed Head Reconstruction Aide and entered into this work 
with her characteristic zeal. Her capacity for organizing was 
soon manifested in the occupational therapy centers she set up 
for the relief of shell-shocked soldiers. 

In a copy of a letter found in her effects which was written 
to Dr. Goddard from the Base Hospital in Savenay, France, Jan- 
uary 12, 1919, where she was stationed at the time, evidence 
was given of the cautiousness with which she approached the 
problem. This attitude which categoried her as a scientist from 
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the very beginning was revealed in passages of the letter writ. 
ten a year after her arrival in France. She wrote in part, 
is only now that I have begun to get anything which approachy 
a grasp of the psychiatric situation over here. Even nowI an 
not sure that I am intelligent on the subject and I have wanteg 
to write you often about things but each time I feared to write 
about things as I saw them, lest I would give a wrong impres. 
sion of the work done, and as I look back I am sure that that 
would have been true.” 


Dr. Anderson’s outstanding powers of organization wer 
also reflected in this letter. One of the passages reads, “T call 
my plan of working, a shop .. . . I use the patients to equip the 
place. It is entirely up to my ingenuity as to the equipment 
and it some times gets a strain and I wonder if it will hold out, 
Two weeks ago Friday morning I was given the end of a bar. 
racks to use. It was full of beds and there was a patient or two 
in them. I got hold of about eight patients and went to work. 
We cleaned out the beds, opened the tool chests, I had sent from 
the other hospital, found some lumber about the grounds in the 
mud, and we built work benches.” 

Her sense of humor was revealed in another paragraph of 
the letter, “I am attaching a ‘prescription’ which one of the 
doctors sent over with an office patient. I am having him 
build a foot loom and it really is no easy task. He is now work- 
ing at the reed part of it and one of his comrade officers told 
me yesterday that he said, when he got back to the ward, that 
he did not know whether ‘a loon was making a loom, or a loom 
was making a loon’.” 

Snatches of this letter revealed the talents she was known 
to possess when chosen to initiate the work for the subnormal 
in Newark. Ingeniousness, capacity to organize and a sense of 
humor are decidedly necessary in any pioneering, and not the 
least is that in guiding the deviate. 

After the Armistice in 1919 she returned to her post in 
Newark, but that was to be only a formality for she was “bor- 
rowed” once more by the Commission for the Relief of Serbian 
Children to work at Cacak, Serbia. Her recognition as a socio- 
logist as well as an educator and psychologist was manifest in 
this request for her services. At this post she remained a year 
and a letter from the head of the Commission to the Board of 
Education in appreciation for the “loan” outlines in unmistak- 
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able terms the value of her efforts there. An excerpt from the 
letter reads as follows: “The children in the Institute at Cacak 
were able to begin a number of lines of vocational training, all 
of which will be of much value and will have direct bearing 
upon their future activities .... The teachers who came under 
her influence endeavored, with wonderful spirit (transmitted to 
them by her) to carry on the work. The people who met and 
worked with her felt her influence for good and the entire work 
of the Commission was emphasized because of the exceedingly 
tical nature of which she initiated .... her energy, knowl- 
edge and fine spirit enabled her to do work in that short time 
which will be of much help to Serbia in the years to come.” 


The contents of a letter received from a little Gipsy boy 
after she arrived home corroborated the above. 


During this decade Dr. Anderson’s professional activities 
were not only felt in Newark and overseas but she was a vital 
factor in the education of teachers at New York University 
where she herself earned her Ph. D. degree. 

With many other noted psychologists and educators, such 
as Goddard, Terman, Doll, and Gesell, whose names recall ed- 
ucational and psychological contributions, she assisted in fur- 
thering a program of teacher training. One of the plans she 
was instrumental in conceiving and launching was an experi- 
mental summer school for teachers in connection with the Uni- 
versity work. 

These last two phases of her European educational experi- 
ences brought about a crystallization of the ideas she held up 
to 1918. She was to return in September 1920, to take up her 
work in Newark with an enriched and broadened viewpoint for 
the uninterrupted two decades and over which were to follow. 

Introduction of progressiveness and experimentation in ed- 
ucation is possible only through the leadership of its superin- 
tendent and the wisdom of the members of a Board of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Anderson founded the work in Newark under the su- 
perintendency of Dr. Addison Poland. It was his vision and 
judgment in realizing the inevitable classification and care of 
the slow-learner that made possible such an early beginning in 
this field in Newark. 

II. 1920 — 1930. 

With the end of World War I and the return to peace, the 

hearts of men, chastened by the toils of fighting and filled with 
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the spirit of good will to men, yearned to embrace and 
proceedings which typified that for which they had so valiantly 
fought. 

The impetus for good was felt everywhere, no less in Ney. 
ark, and the attention to the factor of individual differences was 
given great emphasis. 

This second decade of Dr. Anderson’s career saw the e. 
pansion of her personnel, special classes and number of chil. 
dren enrolled. By the end of this period the number of mep. 
tally retarded children being taught was more than doubled, 
A group of classes was shifted to a small building from an ¢e. 
mentary school to afford greater expansion of the number to 
be accommodated in one district. Another elementary school 
gave over a wing of its building to accommodate a large group 
of classes which would service a stipulated section of the city. 

The centers now numbered five, in one of which, Dr. An- 
derson had her office, and were programmed for children of 
various ages. A reorganization took place in four of the cen- 
ters which were schools in themselves to sort out all children 
under twelve and place them in special classes in elementary 
schools in their neighborhoods. 

Together with the brilliant organization of the physical set 
up that she carried on so quietly but effectively in broadening 
the area of activities in order that future cultivation of special 
classes would not be forced, Dr. Anderson set up curriculum 
needs for the ever growing department and stipulated princi- 
ples on which they were to be executed. 

As the complexion of the classes changed from a mixture 
of admissions of feebleminded through normals who were con- 
sidered subnormal since they could not learn to read, to a 
straight group of academic inferiors the emphasis on curriculum 
trends also had to be shifted. 

The administering of the curriculum was of particular con- 
cern to Dr. Anderson. As in the inception of special class work 
in Newark, the aim now, with the shift in curriculum emphasis 
was to continue to be “Child Centered.” She thought of the 
school subjects as a means of providing opportunities to boys 
and girls to develop attitudes, gain knowledge and acquire skills 
which they will need in order to become well-adjusted children 
in school and successful adults later on. Her emphasis was 
that it is necessary to understand children so a program of stud- 
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jes can be evolved which will fit their needs. Understanding 
means that you must know their abilities, limitations, 


strengths and weaknesses. 

With a clearer definition of the type of program needed to 
fit each child, individual abilities were developed and individ- 
ual weaknesses compensated. : 

It was known of Dr. Anderson that she was ever on the ; 

watch for talented young teachers, either men or women. She 4 
felt in securing flexible, sympathetic well-trained people that 
the educational destiny of the child was secure. She ever de- 
plored rigidity and formality and if a young teacher was a raw "i 
recruit and yet possessed the potential requirements for teach- : 
ing, she gladly risked them since her plan was teacher-training 
while in service. Dr. Anderson held that understanding of chil- 
dren was the pre-requisite for teaching, and a knowledge of 
subject matter was second. Punishment of children, no matter 
what type, either of physical or of mental for not learning this 
or that lesson prompted her to believe that there would be 
grave danger of getting children into such a condition that they 
could never learn their assignments and thus the teacher would 
defeat her purpose and give the children an added difficulty of 
an emotional handicap. 

She held that children will probably develop the attitude, 1 
gain the knowledge and acquire the skills they need when the i 
parents and teachers who have right attitudes, enough knowl- 
edge and skill cooperate to better understand both the abilities 
and the limitations of the children and then build and submit 
& program based on this understanding. 

Another requirement of Dr. Anderson’s was that the 
teacher should know the type of environment and family from 
whence the child came. For years periodical visits to the home § 
by the teacher were mandatory. She felt that complete suc- | 
cess necessarily depends upon the close cooperation of the home | 
and school. Her educational creed was the development of 
good worthy work habits, of adequate social values, and of a 
pleasing personality. The system this leader lived by was pos- 
itive, not negative. 

She was noted for championing the educationally downtrod- 
den and this reputation was treasured by her, since her feeling 
was in developing one that others found unteachable was worthy 
of the name “teacher.” Dr. Anderson’s emphasis on gearing 
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the program to the child and understanding his personal yg, 
garies was reenforced by the establishment of the Bureay gf 
Child Guidance in 1925 in Newark under the auspices of th 
Commonwealth Fund. Their forte naturally was the under. 
standing of children so her drive in this direction was truly re. 
enforced by such an able ally. 

The feeling that Dr. Anderson held for the constructive 
part that school placement should play in the life of the chilg 
was crystallized in two articles published near the end of this 
second decade. They were, first “Maladjustment of Children” — 
Journal of Juvenile Research, 1929, and “Kicking Crime Out of 
School” — New York Herald Tribune Magazine, 1929. 

Quoting from these articles in order — 1. “Maladjustment 
of children in school, resulting in behavior disorders in school 
and anti-social behavior in later life, will continue until proper 
school placement is provided, and until those with the proper 
authority, whether parents or teachers, accept this placement 
and encourage children to do the best they can and not merely 
to try to do what other children can do best.” — 2. “Few people 
outside of the public school system realize how really serious 
the situation is; what a large percentage of the pupils derive 
almost no benefit from the ‘education’ which the state bestows 
on them at such expense; what a large number simply occupy 
their desks year after year, forced by the law to do so, seldom 
if ever receiving promotion; what a host of children pushed 
into a sullen rebellion against all authority and never taught to 
do anything which they are capable of doing well find in crime 
the only outlet for their energies and ambitions.” 

The end of this decade saw the financial chaos and havoc 
that swept this country. When stress and strain holds sway, 
truancy, delinquency and crime prevail. The offenders are usu- 
ally those that have nothing to lose or who find the upheaval 
too much to withstand and follow the pack. 

Dr. Anderson from her new vantage point in the recently 
built Board of Education Building to which she was moved in 
1928, saw the souls of Men cringing under the impact of the 
times. The changing years revealed her, characteristically, set- 
ting about to work harder to offset the depression that was en- 
veloping the world. 


II. 1930 — 1940. 
Though adjustment to economic conditions was not felt un- 
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ti] later in this decade, Dr. Anderson, at the beginning, never- 
theless set for her goal further expansion of the work for the 
mentally retarded as a means of adjustment and as was written 

her for nipping crime in the bud. She had the broad vision 
to see a better humanity, but meanwhile she realized that the 
misfits, those deficient in what it takes to get along in this 
highly competitive system must be helped to fit into the social 
machine. Her feeling was that there was no choice. Either 
the effort must be made to train and educate them for useful- 
ness, or they are a dangerous menace to society. 

In an article in the American Childhood of October, 1934, 
entitled “The Special Class and Amerigo” Dr. Anderson gave 
a clear example of what she meant by a misfit. In fact it reads 
as follows, “Amerigo, over seven years old was in the first 
grade. He never looked at anyone straight, but always furtive- 
ly. Amerigo’s activities were always destructive ..... Amerigo 
was fortunate in that he was placed in a special class early. If 































ely he had worried along in the grades, passing from one to another 
ple because he was too big for the lower one until he had reached 
US a fifth grade or even the fourth, it would have been difficult, if 
ive not impossible, to fit him for any graded system.” 
e Attacking one weak point after another in the education of 
PY the child, she outlined to parents in an article in the New York 
6: Herald Tribune Magazine of July 1931, the need for under- 
ed standing the child particularly during these turbulent times. 
to Her concern was voiced thus, “Life is complicated today, and 
aM truth is sometimes more of a stranger than it should be. Still, 
the occasion when a child tells his first untruth should con- 
e tinue to be a signal to his parents that all is not as it should 
Ys be. Children feel the insecurity of life about them, and this 
: finds its expression in all kinds of conflict within them — result- 


ing in lying, stealing, temper, stubbornness, cheating or shyness 
and in numberless other ways too numerous to mention.” 

Notwithstanding the uncertainty of the times, Dr. Ander- 
son waged a campaign to elevate people in every way from their 
dejected stupor. The efforts that she put forth brought the 
richest results and it may be said of this division of her career 
that it was the crowning one for she never ceased her drive to 
attain the needed stimulation that expansion gave. 

Two able and outstanding educators, Dr. John Logan and 
Dr. Stanley Rolfe, having the confidence of the Board of Edu- 
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cation furthered her recommendations unwaveringly for they 
realized her soundness and progressive spirit. 

The enrollment in this period in Special Classes increagey 
another five hundred and the registration in 1937 indicated tha 
fifteen hundred children were being cared for and taught ty 
lead normal useful lives when they would take their places jp 
the world of adults. 

To give the proper attention and supervision to all actiyj. 
ties within the rapidly growing organization, a psychologist was 
appointed to relieve Dr. Anderson of the testing and statistica] 
work. Simultaneously, a visiting teacher was assigned. Thege 
additions further indicated the value she put upon continued 
analysis, of the child’s ability and progress and how important 
she considered home and school adjustment and teacher and 
pupil adjustment. 

In 1931 the need for larger quarters for older boys and 
girls gave rise to the acquisition of a medium size elementary 
building. One of the smaller centers was abandoned in this 
move and only the highest type mentally retarded boys and 
girls were accepted in the new center. 

Beyond this opportunity for the boys and girls of better 
promise, Junior High School placement loomed as an added 
goal. In 1938 the first class was formed and selection was made 
on the bases of age, social adjustment and a certain attain- 
ment of academic and industrial skill. 

The able program conceived, launched and executed for the 
mentally retarded in Newark by the visionary powers of this 
very able woman, caused Dr. Logan, the Superintendent of 
Schools, to announce prematurely at the testimonial dinner given 
to Dr. Anderson by her teachers at the conclusion of her twen- 
ty-five years in Newark, that broader fields of labor were to 
be opened for her. His reference was to work with principals 
in adjusting slow moving people to the curriculum in the reg- 
ular division. Opportunity classes situated in various schools 
in the city wanted Dr. Anderson’s help and counsel. However, 
Dr. Logan’s successor, Dr. Stanley Rolfe, in 1937 gave still 
greater scope to her work by approving her coordination of all 
divisions of special education. This increased the number of 
children under her supervision to two thousand and included 

not only the mentally retarded but the deaf, hard of hearing, 
blind, partially sighted, orthopedic, cardiac, undervitalized, 
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home bound, socially maladjusted and speech defectives. This 

coordination was to provide stimulation and cohesion to seg- 
ments that were laboring industriously without a feeling of 
support such as would come from a unified organization. 

As coordinator, she attacked this expansive job with all the 
fervor and energy that she had put into the organization of the 
classes for the mentally retarded. Her objective was to give 
the best service possible to the children in these various divis- 
ions and to provide adequate guidance to the teachers engaged 
in the work with the physically handicapped. 

Expansion of the work for both the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped during this period was accelerated by the use 
of the Vineland Social Maturity Scale as devised by Dr. Edgar 
Doll, Director of Research at that institution. 

Dr. Anderson had given two extensive interviews to the 
press on its value. She expressed growing confidence in the 
Scale and in an article in a number of the Binet Review said of 
it, “The Social Maturity Scale which we are beginning to use 
has already helped us to see the importance in all divisions of 
the educational system of the emphasis on social competence 
as well as achievement.” 

The value of its use has been shown by repeated studies 
made in this department. Dr. Anderson always felt the value 
of keeping before the public the achievements of the boys and 
girls in special education. This plan of hers had a psychological 
value since the knowledge that people were interested in what 
they were doing in school made for stimulation, self-respect and 

greater achievement in the children. 

In 1937 and 1939 exhibits were given of all the work of 
all the divisions of the department at one of the department 
stores on one occasion and in one of the schools on the other. 
While the exhibits were in progress, children with varying handi- 
caps also showed their skill at various projects. Parents were 
greatly impressed by the interest the school and the public man- 
ifested in their children. 

As was indicated in other periods of her educational life, 
Dr. Anderson’s activities were not confined to Newark alone. 
Since 1930, she had been an active participant in the White 
House Conference on Child Health and Protection and had been 
& constant consultant of the U. S. Office of Education in the 
conduct of its projects in this connection. Appreciating the 
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responsibility of the confidence invested in her, she worked 
hard to adequately assist in the capacity she was called upon 

to serve. Her zealousness and conscientiousness as chairman 

of committees of these conferences inspired those with whom 

she worked. 

The reputation that she gained for the administration of 
special classes in Newark caused this city, in 1931, to be recog. 
nized as one of the seven leading cities in the United State 
chosen for a survey on the employment records of mentally de. 
ficient boys and girls by the Children’s Bureau in Washing. 
ton, D. C. 

The investigators found the special classes of Newark 
turned out pupils who were able to adjust themselves to social 
conditions and to retain jobs. 

It was during this decade that her leadership in the field 
of exceptional children was recognized by her election as Pregi- 
dent of the International Council for Exceptional Children. It 
was a forecaster of the honor that was to come to her as co- 
ordinator of all special education in Newark, as mentioned pre- 
viously. Her long association with the Council gained her rec. 
ognition for exemplifying shrewd judgment and giving excel- 
lent opinions in relation to its affairs. She was quite active in 
the programs of this organization, particularly in the local chap- 
ter at Teachers College which sponsored so many forums on the 
Exceptional Child of a national character. 

In 1938 she was efficacious in establishing the Newark 
Chapter of the International Council which today has a men- 
bership of approximately one hundred and twenty-five. 

As was indicated before, Dr. Anderson usually coupled her 
vacation travel with her educational work. In the summers 
of 1930 and 1931 ,she visited Russia and Serbia. In the first- 
mentioned country she was eager to see at first hand the work- 
ings of the newly found social system. The comparative method 
was always a technique used by her, for with this instrument 
she was the better able to judge the value of what was in op 
eration and the plans to be made for the future. 

In Serbia she reviewed the value of the educational seed 
she had planted there many years before. In connection with 
_ this visit she did some intensive research in preparation for 
writing the biography of one of its Queens. Dr. Anderson’s 
philosophy was that interest in allied fields made one’s own more 
fertile. 
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CONCLUSION. 


Iv. 1940— 1942. 

The beginning of Dr. Anderson’s fourth decade in Newark 
which was terminated in its infancy because of her premature 
death on May 26, 1942, found her busy with plans for discharg- 
ing the honor that was accorded her as President of the Ameri- 
can Association on Mental Deficiency. Her presidential address 
given at the meeting in 1941 in Salt Lake City was educational 
in nature and teemed with the philosophy she held. An excerpt 
from it reveals what she felt, “Education for the mentally re- 
tarded can mean nothing less than a process of adjusting them 
to the world in which they live by a well-balanced program of 
living.” 

For the mentally retarded as well as for all boys and girls 
in the process of developing she emphasized continually that 
their basic training should be for worthy work habits, correct 
social values and emotional adjustment. Dr. Anderson was al- 
ways reevaluating the department of which she was the head. 
One of the first recommendations in 1940 was to reorganize the 
largest center in which she had the highest grade mentally re- 
tarded boys and girls. This she did on the basis of curriculum 
needs deciding henceforth that it was to be confined to the en- 
rollment of boys only. Its program was to be pre-vocational in 
nature planned on the foundation of worthy work habits in oc- 
cupational training areas that these pupils might eventually 
enter the industrial world. 

The nutritional value of lunches, cooked and served by the 
children in the different centers was receiving deep scrutiny 
by her at this time. Also care of youngsters of working moth- 
ers of pupils enrolled was being planned for in the program of 
the center housing the older mentally retarded girls. 

Extension of the school training of mentally retarded boys 
and girls on a senior high basis received great thought and ac- 
tive work from her. Nearing a reality two years ago, it had to 
be deferred due to the pupil congestion in high schools. The 
plan for this higher training was to be the same as that on the 
Junior High School level. A teacher trained in the philosophy 
of special education was to be the home teacher. In one ses- 
sion, half of the group received training in a selected number 
of academic subjects. The other half followed a program of 
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selected activities throughout the school grouped with the othe 
children of the school. 


Post-war adjustment of boys and girls of a social ang 
academic nature was receiving deep study from a committe: 
which she headed. 


Ever courageous, honest and professionally correct, she 
planned an experiment the outline of which was given at a forum 
at Teachers College, Columbia, held under the auspices of the 
International Council for Exceptional Children. She hoped by 
an adequate tryout to lay the ghosts for all time as to whether 
retarded children can be taught just as well in a regular clags 
or not. This experimental program was to be scientific in ng. 
ture and to be judged objectively and accurately. 

Her annual report always a joy to the Superintendent for its 
thoroughness and fine analysis was begun for the year 1941. 
42 long before the Easter recess. The general part of it was 
finished and typed at the time of her death. It contained the 
plans for the future that covered the immediate years to fol- 
low. The outline of them which follows will give an idea of how 
she expected the department to develop in the future. 


. Better selection and classification of the children. 

. More thorough understanding of the children. 

. Amplification of curriculum offerings. 

. Education for handicapped pupils on secondary level. 
. Teacher problem adjustment. 

. In-service training of teachers. 

. Follow-up studies of pupils leaving school. 


This legacy was a joy and a blessing to the receiver. The 
weak hands that grasped it will be made strong by its guidance 
and help. 

The Newark Educational System has lost a rare leader, one 
who lived for the moulding of good citizens and who did not 
count if they were Christian, Mohammedan or Jew, white, yel- 
low or black. All she asked was faith in her ability “to lead 
them in the paths of righteousness for His name’s sake.” 

Those of us who will carry on the tradition can never 
swerve from the path that is set for our feet to tread. A bea- 
con which is her spirit will lead us ever onward to proper goals. 


ELIZABETH KELLY 
Supervisor, Special 
Education, Newark, N. J. 
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Doctor Anderson as Collaborator 


The decade from 1910 to 1920 witnessed significant devel- 
opments in educational practice. Classes for mentally retarded 
children, inaugurated before this time by only a very few pub- 
lic school systems, were given new emphasis through the men- 
tal testing movement that was ushered in during these years. 
Meta L. Anderson, beginning her teaching career in the special 
classes of New York City, was chosen in 1910 to initiate public 
school work for the mentally retarded in Newark, N. J. After 
seven years of organizing and directing the growing program 
in that city, she gave to the world through the medium of the 
printed page the conclusions she had drawn from this pioneer 
experience. Thus was born one of the earliest volumes pub- 
lished in this field in the United States: “Education of Defec- 
tives in the Public Schools.” Writing the introduction for her 
book, Henry H. Goddard, with whom Dr. Anderson had studied 
at Vineland, said in part: 

“In situations like this (i.e., problems of the mentally hand- 
icapped), it almost always happens that some seer arises who 
brings to bear upon the situation that quick intuition which 
sometimes characterizes the genius, and such a person proceeds 
to solve the problem for us. The genius in this case is the au- 
thor of this book, Miss Meta L. Anderson. Instead of trying to 
get at the defective child by reaching from above down, she 
steps down at once to ‘where he is’ and plans her work on his 
level... . It has remained for Miss Anderson to work out a com- 
plete program free from all tradition of the methods with nor- 
mal children, and based only on the needs of the children in her 
care, the procedure being constantly modified and corrected by 
the results.” 

Through the years that have passed since the publication 


of this book, Dr. Anderson has proved true to Dr. Goddard's 
characterization. Always alert to new developments and pos- 


Printed through the courtesy of the Editor of the American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency (July, 1943).—Ed. 
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sibilities in the education of the handicapped, always stimujgt. 
ing in the challenge she extended to her co-workers, always 
skilful in her supervisory and administrative capacity, she was 
privileged to see the program for the mentally retarded in Ney. 
ark grow under her leadership to an extent recognized through. 
out the country. In 1937 her city school responsibilities were 
enlarged to include the direction of special education for aj 
types of handicapped children, and her vision of service for the 
physically disabled and socially maladjusted had already begun 
to bear fruit when her untimely death took her from us. When 
a survey of the Newark city school system was made in 1941 
by experts from Columbia University, the work directed by Dr. 
Anderson was described as “outstanding in both its planning 
and its execution.” 

The American Association on Mental Deficiency may well 
be proud of its one-time President from the ranks of educa. 
tion. She blazed a trail in the early days of adjusted education 
for the mentally handicapped, and she never ceased to blaze 
new trails. In her presidential address of 1941, she said: “Kd. 
ucation for the mentally retarded can mean nothing less than 
a process of adjusting them to the world in which they live by 
a well-balanced program of living.” She held that “the cur- 
riculum which we use to provide this balanced program of liy- 
ing is changing at least as fast as our program of balanced 
diets.” She recognized that times were changing and she in- 
sisted that school programs must change to meet the demands 
of the times. It was this spirit of progress which made her con- 
structively critical of present programs and ever eager to press 
on to better ones. Among the newer movements which she 
espoused were the extension of the program for retarded chil- 
dren into junior and senior high school and the provision of 
work experiences for them to accompany their school activities. 
Both these practices are coming to full realization in Newark, 
as well as in other cities of the country. 

In the numerous contributions which Dr. Anderson made 
to educational literature, she emphasized again and again that 
good education for retarded children furnished the basic prin- 
ciples and practices for good education everywhere. The en- 
tire educational system has taken much from so-called “special” 
education which it has adapted and improved upon for the ed- 
ucation of all children. This, she pointed out, was what early 
workers in special education had hoped and worked for — that 
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all education should be based upon a study of individual needs 
and abilities of children and upon the needs of the community 
of which they are a part. With this development in general ed- 
ucational philosophy, she was ready to re-examine special ed- 
ucation practices and to put them to the test. Even at the time 
of her death she was planning an experimental program on a 
scientific basis, whereby she hoped to establish the relative value 
of special groups for seriously retarded children, in some form 


of which on the basis of her own experience she so firmly be- 


lieved. 


Dr. Anderson’s professional activities, however, were not 
limited to the city in which she worked or to the Association 
of which she was President but a year ago. Since 1912 she con- 
tributed to the education of teachers at New York University, 
at which institution she had earned her Ph.D. degree. She has 
peen a dynamic force in the affairs of the International Council 
for Exceptional Children as well as at various conferences held 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, and other institu- 
tions. Since 1930 she has been an active consultant of the U. S. 
Office of Education in the conduct of its projects. A member 
of several different conference groups called to Washington by 
the U. S. Commissioner of Education, she assisted in guiding 
the policies of that office in the education of the handicapped 
and has at all times been an inspiration to the group with which 
she served. Her influence will long be remembered by members 
of the Office of Education staff. 

While her major life interest was in the field of education, 
Dr. Anderson’s background of psychological and sociological 
training contributed much to her achievements. During the 
early days of her work in Newark she served as her own psy- 
chologist in the study of the boys and girls committed to her 
care, and it was not until 1931 that a full-time psychologist 
and a visiting teacher were assigned to her department. 

Known to most of us as Meta L. Anderson, known in her 
personal life as Mrs. A. VanZo Post, she will live in the hearts 
of all of us as a great educator and a great soul who brought 
to those of least ability the promise of greater achievement, con- 
tentment, and better life adjustment. She is one of those of 
whom it may be said, with deep appreciation of the years spent 
with us, “Their works do live after them.” 


Educati 
in ce Msoptienal ELISE MARTENS 
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Doctor Meta Anderson was one of those teachers who 
stands out as an educational leader, a friendly adviser and 
truly original thinker and doer in her chosen field of service, 


In no area was her influence more constructively present 
than in that of the education of the exceptional child, and par. 
ticularly the mentally retarded child. Her counsel was eagerly 
sought and was generously given. Her advice was psychologi- 
cally and educationally sound, realistic and practical. Doctor 
Anderson enjoyed her work; she put zest and enthusiasm into 
its accomplishment. More than that, she inspired a sense of 
devotion on the part of her professional associates and pupils 
alike. She always saw the larger implications of the important 
field of child training for the children of normal mental devel- 
opment. 

In her capacity as chairman of the Advisory Committee 
which helped to plan a new State training school for high-grade 
mentally deficient girls at Totowa, Doctor Anderson demon- 
strated her qualities of leadership. She had recognized the ur- 
gent need for a residential school to bridge the gap between the 
public school program as presented in the Binet Classes and the 
community. She worked well and in harmony with other edu- 
cational leaders in carrying forward this task. The North Jer- 
sey Training School opened in 1928, is in this respect, a monu- 
ment to Doctor Anderson and the advisory group associated 
with her; and it testifies to the vision and foresight that she 
and her associates brought to this important public service. 

In many ways Doctor Anderson has greatly influenced the 
public school program for the education of mentally normal 
boys and girls. She gave a realistic application to the old adage 
that — “the school should fit thé child and not the child fit the 
school.” Under her leadership her schools and classes became 
@ proving ground for practices which have been adopted by 
teachers of the handicapped and the mentally normal as well. 
Educators looked to the special classes of Newark for sugges- 
tions and to Doctor Anderson for advice in the solution of the 
problems of modern education. The soundness of her educa- 
tional philosophy is nowhere better indicated than by her se- 
lection to head all divisions of special education in the Newark 
City School system. 

She was a member of many committees whose activities 
were national in scope. The various scientific associations to 
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which she belonged were not mere memberships to her, but 
areas in which she could work and serve. 

Many of her associates and co-workers in the field of special 
education have been influenced and trained by her and remain . 
to earry out the policies and practices which she so clearly out- 
lined. But more important than that are the many children 
who became better citizens because of her devoted service. 

Doctor Anderson always claimed a close attachment to the 
Vineland Training School. She readily credited Professor John- 
stone with much of the inspiration that motivated her own work. 
In a true sense she captured the Spirit that we call the “Vine- 
land Spirit” —and as truly was prompted thereby to give of 
herself unselfishly and without stint to a life of devoted service. 


WILLIAM J. ELLIS 


Commissioner of 
Institutions and Agencies of 
New Jersey 





The achievements. of Dr. Meta Anderson in improving the 
methods of educating children who are below the normal men- 
tally, are widely recognized. The outstanding accomplish- 
ments of Dr. Anderson in the public schools of Newark resulted 
in her becoming the leader in this field throughout this State. 
With this success in New Jersey and the courses given by her 
in colleges of other states together with lectures and writings 
concerning this type of atypical child, Dr. Anderson became 
known in many other states. She was an authority on the sub- 
ject and was consulted frequently. A conference on retarded 
children in this section of the country would have been rare if 
her name did not appear on the program. Dr. Meta Anderson’s 
work and writings are a valuable heritage to public education. 


C. J. STRAHAN 


Executive Secretary 
New Jersey Education 
Association 
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As a Fellow Worker 


Those of us who started our teaching careers with Dr. Ap. 
derson, caught from her the vision of what it could mean for g 
school curriculum to be set up that would give to the forgotten 
children in many schools an opportunity to learn some of thoge 
things necessary for them to know, if they were to live health. 
fully, in even a most simplified environment. 

At the beginning of Dr. Anderson’s career in Newark, the 
schools under her supervision were organized so that these chil- 
dren could learn how to cook, clean, wash and iron. Quoting 
Dr. Anderson, “There are organized gymnasiums where they 
learn the homely virtues of fair play and getting on with one 
another. There are industrial rooms and shops where skill is 
gained in handling tools and materials, and where confidence 
and self-respect become theirs because of work well done.” 

There are sewing classes where girls learn sewing and gar- 
ment construction. Here they make their kitchen aprons and 
caps, their underwear, their dresses, dresses for baby brother 
and sister, curtains and many other useful articles needed in 
their homes. There are bathrooms where children may be 
taught to be clean. 


It was Dr. Anderson’s belief that eames: these subjects, 
“children could be taught to stick at a job until it is finished, to 
get on with their fellows, to mind their own business, to form 
habits of punctuality and regularity.” 

In the last article written by Dr. Anderson we find the 
following: “The adolescent boys and girls are sent to spe 
cial schools and to regular secondary schools. These children 
are classified for the various schools, not only by their intel- 
ligence quotients, but due recognition is given to their social 
maturity. In these schools educational opportunities are given 
them on the secondary school level. The curriculum for the 
older children includes technical, artistic, scientific, social and 
work experiences.” 

A visit to one of the Pre-Vocational Schools will show such 
activities as a cafeteria, where food for a hundred or more, is 


Miss Burrow followed Dr. Anderson to Vineland for Summer School Training. 
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prepared and served each day. There is a clothing shop, a 
peauty parlor, a laundry, a child care center, where pre-school 
prothers and sisters may be brought for care and study by an 
older class of girls. There are music rooms, libraries, art rooms, 
and social study rooms. The teachers are stressing, in the light 
of past experiences, a curriculum that will meet the needs of 
pupils for industrial and community success. 

The objective of the education and training of the mentally 
retarded youth in the Newark schools is, again quoting Dr. An- 
derson, “that of social competence in the community. This 
means training for a real job for which they receive wages and 
on which they take orders, do work whether it is pleasant or 
unpleasant, and adjust their own likes and dislikes to the re- 
quirements of the job, the boss, and the fellow workers.” 

Dr. Anderson’s first concern when she started her career 
was for the retarded child. However, she always had in mind 
all children who could profit by this type of education. Dr. 
Rolfe, who also was in sympathy with her aims, recognized Dr. 
Anderson’s ability. Accordingly, in 1937, when he became Su- 
perintendent of Schools he recommended that Dr. Anderson’s 
leadership be extended to include all physically and socially 
handicapped as well as the mentally retarded in the Newark 
Schools. 

Dr. Anderson was ambitious. She knew no rest in her 
great desire to bring to all children that type of school environ- 
ment that would give them opportunities to learn many things 
necessary for wholesome happy living. 

Those who worked closely with Dr. Anderson will remem- 
ber her as a co-worker inspiring others by her courage and 
perseverance. How often she has said, “We attempted what 
was said to be impossible. We learned that nothing is accom- 
plished by falterers who ask for certainty.” 

A few days before Dr. Anderson’s tragic death she said to 
me, “I so want my work to live.” Those of us who caught her 
vision and worked with her toward it have found great happi- 
ness in our work. We too, want her work to live. 

Vineland’s motto, “Happiness first, all else follows,” was 
the philosophy on which Dr. Anderson founded her work. May 
this philosophy be ever abiding with us in our efforts to carry 
forward the work which was so dear to her. 

CLARA BURROW 


State Street School 
Newark, N. J. 
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Asa Friend of Many Years 


Dr. Meta Anderson was one of my best loved friends ang 
her death has left a vacancy in my circle of friends which none 
other can fill. 


Our friendship began on the first day of a long ago Sum. 
mer School when she came to Vineland to gain a more intimate 
knowledge of the children, the mentally retarded, with whom 
she had decided to cast her professional lot and for whom in 
the years which followed she so unreservedly dedicated her life, 

The tributes paid to her in this volume by her professional 
friends, men and women of authoritative renown cover this 
phase of her life so adequately and so beautifully that added 
words of mine would be superfluous. Thus it is to a delightful 
friendship that I wish to pay my humble tribute. 

Dr. Anderson had a charming personality and in her deal- 
ings with people, a sense of justice and of loyalty which won 
for her a host of friends, in every walk of life. The children 
in Newark, students in the University and the men and women 
on her own board would all verify this truth. 

Helping afflicted children, the mentally and physically 
handicapped through training, treatment and care to live hap- 
pier and more useful lives was Dr. Anderson’s greatest ambi- 
tion in life and when combined with the dynamic force which 
characterized her every effort she was able to achieve the vic- 
tories which gained for her International recognition as an au- 
thority in the field of Specialized Education. Likewise, her 
name will go down in history as one of New Jersey’s most out- 
standing women. 

Dr. Anderson was also a delightful hostess and I recall a 
memorable occasion when I was her guest and we had spent the 
entire day visiting the Binet Classes in Newark only taking 
time out to eat lunch and this in one of her project dining 
rooms, where a class of older girls prepared and served the 
lunch and I hardly need to state that even while at lunch I was 
still observing methods as I was fascinated with the skill of 
these well-trained pupil waitresses. 
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At the close of this busy, interesting day when Dr. An- 
derson had locked her office door and we were hurrying to her 
car she said “no more work today, nor even thoughts of work 
for now we are going to play” and so it was. 

Dr. Anderson was not only a delightful hostess, but an 
equally delightful guest, as she had the gift of expressing gen- 
uine interest in whatever was in the “offing” and sometimes 
she must have been terribly bored, but if so, no one every sus- 
pected the truth as she was a good sport and her apparent in- 
terest and her contagious laugh always saved the day and ev- 
eryone left her company well satisfied and happy. 

On her many visits to Vineland she was never too weary 
nor too busy to meet the enthusiastic young people who were 
desirous of meeting a celebrity, yet stood in awe of one and it 
was a real joy to me to see how quickly Dr. Anderson changed 
their awe into ease and how, almost before they knew it they 
were conversing with her, thoroughly enjoying her excellent 
company. 

On her last visit to Vineland in February 1942 when a group 
made up of her old and of her newly made friends were gath- 
ered in Prof. Johnstone’s office to pay homage to the return of 
one so dear to us, one of her enthusiastic admirers asked of her 
the question “Dr. Anderson will you please tell us what your 
greatest ambition in life is today.” Having a sense of humor 
always at her command and with perfect understanding of the 
situation she thought seriously for a moment, with impressive 
effect upon the group, and then replied “Learning to Ski.” 

Dr. Anderson loved the great out-of-doors and whenever 
possible she arranged to spend her vacations either in the 
mountains or in touring Europe, with touring Europe her real 
choice and on this particular summer when her vacationing 
plans, had worked out exactly to her liking, she and her friend 
dressed in peasant attire, toured through European countries 
on bicycles. Needless to say they had many very interesting 
experiences, but their real enjoyment was in seeing the coun- 
tries as they did, unhampered by trains, trams or dictatorial 
guides. 

This same year Dr. and Mrs. Goddard spent their vacation 
abroad and the three travelers returned on schedule in time 
to assist with the 25th Anniversary Celebration of our Research 
Laboratory and it was interesting to hear Dr. Anderson and Dr. 
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Goddard comparing notes as to their impressions of conditions 
in Europe. One had motored through beautiful country ang 
over the well kept roads, seeing places at their best and had been 
wined and dined by the Nobility, while the other had walkeg 
and bicycled through the peasant occupied territories, had eaten 
black bread and had slept, because of weariness on beds not too 
comfortable. 

Dr. Anderson in her love for the great out-of-doors, saw and 
loved the wonderful and the simple things in nature as few peo. 
ple see and love them. A snow-topped mountain, tipped with 
sunlight, a meadow filled with buttercups or an apple orchard 
delightful with the fragrance of Springtime while her idea of a 
truly beautiful place was an old, old-fashioned garden filled with 
roses, mignonette, bluebells and heather, the ones loved and 
grown by our grandmothers and Dr. Anderson always declared 
that someday she was going to own just such a garden. 

After her marriage she and her husband took up their regi- 
dence in the old ancestral home of the Post family and like so 
many of the old New York homes, it had its garden at the back 
of the house, but a garden much in need of attention and so one 
of their first recreational ventures was the restoration of this 
garden to its onetime state of loveliness. Here they spent 
many happy hours planning and planting their garden until 
finally they were duly rewarded for their efforts as it became 
to them a delightful haven of rest. 

Mr. Post’s death left Mrs. Post heartbroken and so lonely 
and at first she felt that she must go away, must find other in- 
terests which would help her to forget her sorrow, but her ab- 
sence failed in its purpose and in a few months she returned 
to the old home and as she told me afterwards, in her own 
home, surrounded by the things which had been so dear to both 
Mr. Post and to herself and when working in her garden where 
they had spent so many happy hours together she was far hap- 
pier than she could ever hope to be anywhere else in the world. 

Somehow I love to think of Dr. Anderson after a busy day 
at school, returning to her peaceful home, to her quiet garden 
and finding there among her beautiful flowers, the peace and 
happiness which comes to those who follow the Great Teacher, 
who said, “Suffer Little Children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 


ALICE M. NASH 


The Training School at 
Vineland, New Jersey 








